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Arr. 1—AN ECONOMICAL METHOD OF STUDYING THE 
CLASSICS. 


[We owe an apology to the author of the article from which 
we have quoted largely in the last and present numbers, for the 
transpositions we have made in it. It has been convenient for 
us, to present first the method by which it is proposed to secure 
success in classical studies. In the present number, we give 
the opposite method, which doubtless is too prevalent among us, 
and which is the origin of the dislike to those pursuits which 
many students have conceived ; and some of the considerations 
which show that the plan proposed is the only economical one. | 

“« Tr is painful to contemplate the results of an opposite pro- 
cess, although the disheartening picture is everywhere pre- 
sented to our view. ‘The victim of a loose and hurried pre- 
paration for college is carried rapidly through his grammar. 
the forms of the language are imperfectly committed to 
memory. The lessons of the one day, for the want of con- 
stant repetition, are forgotten before those of the next are 
acquired. ‘The more minute rules and exceptions, the very 
parts which require the most careful attention, are postponed 
to other periods, and the student is told that he can most 
effectually acquire them as matters of observation in his sub- 
sequent reading. In vain has the experience of scholars 
and teachers demonstrated that these subsequent periods 
seldom if ever arrive. The temptation to save a small 
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amount of present time and labor, although it may be at the 
expense of far greater waste and embarrassment in future, 
sin most cases too powerful to be resisted. No fact is 
more conclusively established, than that those more minute 
parts of the language, which are neglected at the beginning 
of the course, are seldom thoroughly mastered ; and that in 
the few cases in which this is accomplished, it is at a sacri- 
fice of far more toil and time than would have been required 
in the introductory grammatical exercises. We have called 
them minute parts, but the term is only used relatively. In 
themselves they are of the highest importance, and often a 
knowledge of them is more conducive to a satisfactory ac- 
quaintance with the language, than of others which are 
seemingly of much more value. We mean (for example) 
the rules which relate to accents, quantity, gender, con- 
tractions, the uses of the conjunctions and adverbs, the 
exceptions to the rules of formation and syntax, with their 
various modifications. These may be compared to the join- 
ings and braces, whose skilful location is often of more im- 
portance to the stability of the edifice, than even the larger 
materials. 

To produce a few illustrations out of many; how often 
is it the case that the Greek pronouns remain sources of per- 
plexity to the student during his whole course, causing him 
frequently to leave sentences imperfectly understood, even 
when all the words have been carefully examined with the 
lexicon, for the want of the ready knowledge and prompt 
application of some rule which would at once have prevented 
all difficulty. In such cases either impatience or indolence 
tempts him to pass it over, or the ‘same reference must be 
made hundreds of times to the grammar, because he has no 
precise formula treasured up in his memory as a guide to his 
researches. It is not too much to say, that a few days’ pa- 
tient exercise of the memory, at the proper time, might have 
prevented months from being afterwards ineffectually wasted. 
The same remark may be made in reference to some neg- 
lected rule of syntax. It is plausibly said, that these may 
be better learned and treasured up by observation. Did not 
experience contradict the assertion, it must be false from the 
very nature of things. In the one case the student, like the 
ready architect, has his rule constantly in his possession, to 
be at once applied to the measurement of every difficulty 
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that arises. In the other the rule itself becomes the object 
of search. When it has at length been found and applied 
to the removal of present impediments, it is then laid aside, 
and in consequence of its being connected with no remem- 
bered form of words, the same wearisome and unsatisfactory 
process is constantly to be repeated. 

Difficulties suffered in this way to accumulate, present a 
more appalling and discouraging prospect to the apparently 
advanced student than to the tyro towhomall is new. Sur- 
veyed in the mass and from the ground of a superficial pro- 
gress, they appear magnified beyond their real extent. They 
seem to beset his path both before and behind. The ground 
over which he has passed appears as much, if not more en- 
cumbered than that on which he is yet to enter. Onward 
he often feels he cannot go, and backward he dare not look, 
in consequence of the great amount of work he has left un- 
done. Hurried in this manner through his grammar, and 
carried still more rapidly through the careless reading of a 
number of Latin authors ; wearied with the dull monotony 
of daily turning over the leaves of his lexicon, and finding 
that the only progress he is in reality making is only a dis- 
covery of increasing perplexities, why is it a matter of won- 
der that the strongest repugnance is often manifested to the 
exercises in which he is compelled to be engage? With 
every new author he finds only a repetition of the same 
unsatisfactory toil. No facilities in reading have been ac- 
quired. Virgil is as difficult as Caesar ; Cicero is still more 
difficult than Virgil; Horace is a senseless maze; Livy a 
wilderness of intricate and inexplicable constructions ; and 
in the last book that he is required to read in his collegiate 
course, he finds that he has but little if any more command 
of the language than when he first set out. He has ac- 
quired but the mere scanty recollections of disconnected 
words, whose poor remains have barely lodged in the surface 
of the memory, forming no part of the furniture of the mind, 
and never entering into the habitual channels of thought. 
The language has never been made his own. He has never 
learned, in any degree to think in it. He has never had its 
grammatical forms and syntactical idioms associated with the 
words to which they alone can impart lifeand meaning. He 
has never been exercised by constant writing, to a necessary 
study of those peculiarities which escape the attention in mere 
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reading, and without which, even under the most favorable 
circumstances, he cannot be said to have acquired more than 
half the language. We have heard students feelingly com- 
plain of their grievous disappointment, when having expected 
by the time they had finished their collegiate course, to read 
almost any Greek or Latin author with some degree of facil- 
ity, they have found themselves no nearer their object than 
they had been years before, and the last author presenting 
almost the same difficulties as the first. 

Under such a course of instruction as we have been at- 
tempting to describe, the student’s progress at first often 
seems most rapid ; but the deluded victim soon arrives at a 
stopping point, beyond which his own and all the exertions 
of his teachers fail to carry him. Here he remains stationary 
for years, or else abandons the study in disgust. In this sit- 
uation, the best service that could be rendered would be, if 
possible, to divest his mind of all he had thus loosely acquired, 
and kindly restore him to his former state of blank ignorance. 
Some have the moral courage to retrace their steps and be- 
gin anew ; but most, amid intricacies and perplexitics still 
more and more increasing, press on their dark and joyless 
way, and at the end of their course, add to the swelling 
crowd who are continually increasing the force of the stand- 
ing objection to the study of classical literature.” 

‘“‘Tf it can be shown that on the plan proposed there will 
be an actual saving of time, there should be no hesitation in 
at once adopting it, and utterly discarding all those pretend- 
ed labor-saving methods which have been tried by dear- 
bought experience and found wanting. ‘That this will be the 
case, has, we think, been shown from considerations before 
mentioned.” 

“‘Tt may be well, however, to enter into a more minute 
estimate of the manner in which we conceive this is to be 
effected. Let us suppose the time allotted to preparation 
for the lowest classes in college to be four years ; during 
which period the languages are studied in connection with 
the mathematics, as the two main branches ; an equal por- 
tion of time being allotted to each. It is taken for granted 
that the student has previously gone through what are styled 
the ordinary branches of English education, and that he has 
been well exercised in English grammar. We have supposed 
the half of each day for one year to be occupied with the 
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Latin grammar, as the principal study; including however 
the other exercises above mentioned, as subordinate auxilia- 
ries. ‘This has been allotted as the farthest possible exten- 
sion of time necessary. Six months, in ordinary cases, 
would be amply sufficient to render a boy master of his 
grammar, and enable him to treasure the whole of it cor- 
rectly in his memory. Six months more might be spent in 
what may be called the application of the grammar, or the 
slow and sure reading of some Latin author, in the manner 
which we have previously pointed out; the amount read 
being regarded as a matter of minor importance, and the 
main object being to stereotype in the mind the grammatical 
structure, and render, as familiar as possible, all its forms, 
rules and inflections. During the exercise he will also have 
acquired a large stock of words derived from the grammati- 
cal forms and examples, and also from the author whom he 
has been thus carefully reading. ‘This stock of words will 
be of the highest possible value, in consequence of being 
associated with grainmatical principles, and calculated to 
suggest them to the thoughts in all subsequent reading. We 
will suppose the portion read during this period to be the 
first book of the AZneid, although perhaps this is not the 
best selection which might be made. It is not too much to 
say, that in these eight hundred lines is contained the sub- 
stantial part of the Latin language, both in respect to words 
and syntax. Suppose this to have been committed to me- 
mory, and rendered, by double translations, from Latin to 
English, and from English to Latin, the primary and meta- 
phorical sense of every word carefully explained, and the 
whole so thoroughly studied, that every word has been mi- 
nutely examined in all its syntactical relations, and carefully 
inflected through all its forms, with every grammatical rule 
and observation accurately repeated, on the occurrence of 
every peculiarity with which it is connected ; can it be doubt- 
ed that a year, thus faithfully and patiently devoted to these 
exercises, will leave the student very far in advance of those 
who have been hurried, by other methods, over apparently 
amuch greater extent of ground? May we not go still 
farther, and say, that one thus instructed, and with such habits 
of accurate study, will be in advance, in respect to actual and 
substantial knowledge of the language, of many who have 
enjoyed the advantages of a collegiate course ? 
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At the end of one year, or, at the farthest, of two, we 
suppose him to commence a course of reading, in which he 
may be pushed forward at his fullest speed. Habits of the 
most perfect accuracy (almost the whole of education) have 
been acquired. A most minute acquaintance with the gram- 
matical structure has been secured. A large stock of words 
has been already laid up, and these words are not merely 
disconnected substitutes for English terms, but associated, 
each as the representative of some grammatical peculiarity 
of inflection or syntax, and caleulated, whenever they occur 
in subsequent reading, to recall to mind his previous acquisi- 
tions. Jn addition to completing his stock of words, (which, 
after this previous preparation, we have every reason to be- 
lieve will be most rapidly accomplished,) he has one thing 
yet to acquire. We mean by this, what may be called tact 
in reading ; a readiness in seizing the meaning of a sentence 
ata glance; in having the thought arise to the mind directly 
from the Latin, in the Latin order, and without the interven- 
tion of any English words, in the way of either verbal or 
mental construing. This can only be acquired by practice, 
or by continual and extensive reading ; and that he may be 
now enabled to pursue this as his principal object, unembar- 
rassed by other difficulties, is the great reason for his former 
slow and cautious progress. ‘The new words which he now 
meets with will be comparatively few ; the new grammatical 
constructions still more rare. These being daily noted in a 
memorandum book, and the memory refreshed by a frequent 
recurrence to it, their number will be every day constantly 
diminishing, till he will soon find that he can read whole 
pages in any common author without resort to grammar or 
lexicon. It is not an extravagant estimate to suppose, that 
having commenced this period with reading three or four 
pages of an author per day, he may, before the end of the 
year, read from twenty to twentyfive; and thus, reckoning 
a daily average of fifteen pages during the year, he may be 
safely supposed to have read during the time between four 
and five thousand pages; or a larger quantity than the whole 
amount of all the scattered fragments to which, in the ordi- 
nary method, his attention is directed from the commence- 
ment of his study to the end of his collegiate course. Du- 
ring the third year he may be permitted to commence the 
Greek. It needs no proof, that after the facilities of mem- 
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ory, attention and investigation have been thus exercised in 
the Latin, a far less time will be required in this department ; 
and that at the end of the fourth year he may be supposed 
to have made in it a similar degree of progress. Experience 
has shown that after a certain stage of advancement, the 
study of the two languages together instead of impeding, 
actually accelerates the progress in each; and this will be 
the more especially the case, if the student is required to use 
Greek and Latin lexicons, and Greek authors with Latin 
notes. During the fourth year, however, the daily time al- 
lotted to the languages may be supposed to be principally 
devoted to the Greek, with a diminished reading of the Latin. 

At the end of the fourth year of his academical course, and 
at the age of sixteen or seventeen years, our tyro may be 
regarded as prepared for college. Classes thus prepared 
will furnish the professor with his proper subjects, and will 
allow him to discharge those appropriate duties to which we 

have before adverted. Instead of recitations there may be 
substituted, especially in the higher classes, lectures on any 
Greek or Latin author that may be selected. Such lectures, 

instead of a long time devoted to previous preparation on 
the part of the student, would require nothing more than the 
taking of notes, and a brief examination each day of what 
had been acquired by the exercises of the preceding. Classes 
will be able, or should be able, to follow and understand their 
instructor in critical or philosophical dissertations on any au- 
thor that he might select; and in these selections he might 
take a range which, before the end of their collegiate course, 
would render them familiar with the general mass of classical 
history, poetry and philosophy. Another advantage in this 
would consist in its allowing them more time for those indis- 
pensable branches of natural science which now neces- 
sarily form so large a department in every course of educa- 
tion. 

To the results which we have given in this hurried sketch 
we are well aware that many exceptions might be stated. 
There might be frequent failures in realizing all the benefits 
which have been imagined ; but we do firmly believe, that 
on a fair trial these consequences would generally follow. 
Everything would depend on the plan of the first year, or 
the first two years being patiently and rigidly adhered to. It 
is in this part of the course that temptations would most 
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powerfully beset the teacher to depart from the line marked 
out ; but if these temptations are perseveringly resisted, and 
the student, however reluctant, is given to understand that 
the whole grammar, is expected to be thoroughly mastered, 
it does seem to us that, with ordinary minds, the results must 
be such as have been described, and that with extraordinary 
minds, they may be such as to exceed our most sanguine 
anticipation.” 

‘It may also be objected, that many parts of the grammar 
must remain unintelligible until after a considerable progress 
in reading. This difficulty has been greatly overrated, and 
it may be wholly obviated by the continual parsing of appro- 
priate examples under every rule. ‘his, although involv- 
ing to a certain degree the knowledge of words, may be 
legitimately included in the study of the grammar. Admit- 
ting, however, that after all some parts may not be fully 
understood, there is a great advantage in having them stored 
in the memory. When the time comes for their more per- 
fect application, such parts will be much more likely to be 
intelligible than though this process had been neglected ; 
and perhaps a great cause ofthe confusion and perplexity of 
those who have taken an opposite course, arises from the 
mind not having been familiarized, by constant verbal repe- 
tition, to the logical language of grammar. There is a spirit 
in words, however much their value may be underrated in 
this age of things. There is a power in well arranged and 
logical formulas of expression, tending to produce thought, 
and at the first impulse from the presentation of the subject 
to which they are applicable, to manifest their own fitness 
and render themselves intelligible. Perhaps there is no 
greater fallacy, in some of our present modes of education, 
than that practice which directs youth to reject the use of 
well made formulas as slavish and parrot-like, and makes it 
a merit that they should express their ideas in their own lan- 
guage.* Their ideas! What ideas will they have if this 


* Almost all our new systems of education make a great merit of saving 
the memory, as rege og they would prevent its injury by over exercise. 
The opposite mode of instruction has been stigmatized as “learning by 
rote,’’ parrot-like, &c. The analytical plan, as it is styled, is recommended 
as more philosophical, more free from slavish submission to authority, more 
favorable to the development and independence of thought and tbe culti- 
vation of the mind’s own native powers; as though the philosophy of a 
thing could be acquired before the thing itself was known, or the mind 
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mode of instruction is followed out in all its consequences ? 
And what will their own language be but unmeaning jargon, 
producing, as a necessary consequence, utter confusion of 
thought, and imbecility of mind, if they are taught to reject 
those forms of sound words, which have cost the labor and 
study of more experienced intellects? Authority is the first 
lesson, as well for the intellectual as the moral nature of man, 
and previous submission to it is the surest guaranty of sub- 
sequent mental independence. We have already made this 
present article longer than wasat first intended. We would 
therefore close abruptly by the expression of the conviction, 
that although some of our expectations may be unfounded, 
and some of our calculations may appear extravagant, there 
are at all events a few thoughts which are worthy the atten- 
tive consideration of teachers and taught.” 


could exercise its own powers until it pessessed substantial subjects of 
thought clothed in “ good forms of sound words,” and treasured up in a 
clear, retentive and well exercised memory. It is this which has given 
rise to our, mental arithmetics, our inductive systems of English Grammar, 
the substitution of the more easy plan of questions and answers for the 
former method of synthetical rules, and of an undigested mass of Sabbath 
school books in the place of the old concise and logical catechisms. The 
writer was for years engaged in elementary instruction, and during that 
period had experience enough of the systems which have been mentioned. 
Misled by their plausible pretensions, he was once to some extent induced 
to adopt them. Actual trial, however, soon convined him of their worth- 
lessness, both in scientific and religious instruction An apparently rapid 
progress at first is soon found to be utterly barren of any permanent results. 
Like water poured into a sieve, instruction, attempted to be conveyed to 
the mind without precise synthetical rules and the rigid discipline of the 
memory, soon vanishes away, leaving scarcely atrace behind. Good rules 
or logical formulas may be regarded as repositories in the mind, framed for 
the reception and retention of thought. In this age of things there is 
nothing so much in danger of being overlooked as the importance of good 
forms of sound words, and there is reason to apprehend that the process 
may go on until the relations of things can neither be properly classified, 
expressed, or even conceived in the mind, and science, losing its meaning, 
become merely the confused knowledge of individual objects. There is no 
greater enemy (I am satisfied) to the cause of education in this country 
than the almost universal preference of the systems to which allusion has 
been made. 
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Arr. IL—SOME NOTICE OF ROGER ASCHAM. 


Tuis eminent scholar and teacher was born in the year 
1515, at Kirby Wiske, near North Allerton in Yorkshire. 
His father, John Ascham, was steward in a family by the 
name of Scroop; a station more honorable in his days than 
in ours. The early education of young Ascham was super- 
intended by one Bond, a private tutor in the family of Sir 
Anthony Wingfield, who seems to have adopted him and 
brought him up with his own sons. Having made suitable 
proficiency in the rudiments of classical knowledge, and a 
more than ordinary acquaintance with English literature, he 
was entered by Sir Anthony, in St John’s college, Cambridge, 
in 1530. 

The doctrines of the reformation were then exciting much 
attention in England, and that ardent devotion to the learn- 
ing of Greece and Rome, which was both a cause and a con- 
sequence of the reformation, glowed in the hearts of many 
whom the new religion had not yet affected. Ascham, on 
his admission to college entered with great zeal upon the 
study of Greek, and pursued it with remarkable success. 
These studies, which ever cherish the love of liberty, aided 
in his gentle, and studious, and truth-loving temper, a ten- 
dency to protestantism, which at length he openly professed, 
while the profession was yet dangerous. He took his degree 
of bachelor of arts in February, 1534, and in the following 
March was elected a fellow of St Johns, mainly through 
the influence of Dr Medcalf,* the master. The attainment 
of a fellowship relieved him from dependence on Sir Anthony 
Wingfield, and gave him the means and the promise of a 
life spent in what minds such as his most covet, the ‘ quiet 
and still air of delightful studies.” He now applied himself 
more diligently to the study of his favorite Greek, and read 
private lectures in his chambers, to which many resorted. 


* Of whom Aschamsays he was “ a man meanlie learned himself, but not 
meanly affectioned to set forward learning in others. Now Dr Medcalf 
was partiall to none, but indifferent to all, a father to everie one in that 
college. He was a Papiste indeede; but would to God, among all us 
Protestants, | might once see but one, that would win like praise, in doing 
like good, for the advancement of learning and vertue.’'—Ascham’s Works, 
PP: 314-5, Ato ed. 
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In 1537, in his twentyfirst year, he took his master’s degree, 
and was appointed by the university to teach the Greek lan- 
guages publicly in the schools. At this time a somewhat 
violent controversy was carried on, respecting the true pro- 
nunciation of Greek. A new style was introduced and de- 
fended by Sir John Cheke* and Sir Thomas Smith,t and 


* This celebrated Grammarian and statesman was born at Cambridge, and 
educated at St John's college in that University. He was prifcipally in- 
strumental in reforming the pronunciation of the Greek language, being 
first chosen Lecturer, and afterwards Professor. He wrote a learned tract 
on the subject, entitled ““ De Pronunciatione Grece.”” He was appointed, 
with Sir Anthony Cooke, by King Henry VIII., Latin tutor to Prince 
Edward, from whom, after his accession to the throne, he received a pen- 
sion of one hundred marks. He also received the honor of knighthood, 
and was made Secretary of State and Privy Counsellor. He was imprisoned 
in the tower by Queen Mary, and deprived of his honors and estates, for 
having acted as secretary to Lady Jane Gray during the few days of her 
unfortunate reign. In 1554 he obtained leave to go abroad, and in his so- 
journ was compelled to read Greek lectures at Strasburg to gain a subsis- 
tence. On a journey to Brussels, to meet his wife, in 1556, he was arrested 
by Philip IL. and sent to London, where he was again imprisoned. He 
had embraced Protestantism and was persecuted, in part at least, for adhe- 
rence to that party. He resisted many efforts to convert him back to the 
Romish church, and stood out till he received an intimation from ~~ 
that he must turn or burn; an argument too strong to be easily resisted. 
He died soon after, Sep. 1557. Ascham, who studied under him, calls him 
“the cunningest master and one of the worthiest gentlemen” he ever 
knew. : The inscription on his tombstone concludes with these lines: 


Gemma Brittana fuit, tam magnum nulla tulerunt 
Tempora Thesaurum, tempora nulla ferent. 


{ This eminent scholar and statesman was born at Saffron Walden in 
Sussex, about 1514. He entered Queens college, Cambridge, at the age 
of thirteen, and was chosen a Fellow of the same in 1531. In 1535 his 
diligence in the study of the Greek language and his uncommon attain- 
ments were rewarded by an appointment to the King’s Greek Professor- 
ship. The knowledge and study of Greek were as yet in their infancy in 
England. The prouunciation of it, which in general was little understood, 
and very defective, received much attention from Sir Thos. Smith, who, 
with the co-operation of Sir John Cheke, effected a reform, though with 
much opposition. Sir Thos. wrote, in the course of the controversy, a 
masterly treatise, entitled De recta et emendata Lingue Grece Pronun- 
ciatione. Ascham called these two learned men “ the stars of the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, who brought Aristotle, Plato, Tully, and Demosthenes 
to flourish as notably as ever they did in Greece and Italy.” Smith went 
abroad in 1539, to visit foreign universities, in search of knowledge. He 
received the degree of Doctor in the Faculty of Civil Law at Padua, where 
he studied some time. After his return he was made King’s Professor of 
Civil Law. About this time he published a treatise De recta et emendata 
Lingue Anglice Scriptione, having at heart no less the improvement of his 
native tongue, than the advancement of classical learning. Under Edward 
VI. Sir John Smith entered political life, and rose rapidly, by favor of 
Somerset the Protector, to the office of Secretary of State. He was like- 
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opposed by Gardiner, the chancellor of the university, and 
at first also by Ascham, who afterward adopted the new pro- 
nunciation. Ascham was an elegant Latin as well as Greek 
scholar, and his pen was now usually employed in writing 
the university letters. He wrote also a remarkably fine hand, 
and was employed to teach penmanship to the Dukes of 
Suffolk. He was much addicted to archery both for relaxa- 
tion and for health. Being censured for this seeming waste 
of time, he vindicated himself in his “'Toxophilus, The 
Schole or Partitions of Shooting. Pleasaunt for all Gentle- 
men and Yeomen of England; for theyr pastime to reade, 
and profitable for theyr use to followe bothe in warre and in 
peace.” For this production, which was dedicated to King 
Henry, he received a pension of ten pounds. In the same 
year, 1544, he was chosen University Orator. He pursued 
his studious occupations in the university, in agreeable inti- 
macy with its scholars and wits till 1548, when he was sent 
for to court to instruct the Lady Elizabeth in the learned 
languages, in reference to which he said, ‘“ he had been pupil 
to the greatest teacher and teacher to the greatest pupil in 
England.” In this occupation he continued two years, and 
taught her with so much skill and gentleness, and she was so 
apt and ready to learn, that Grant in his eulogium says, it were 
difficult to say which were the better pleased. He read with 


her, a great part of Cicero and of Livy, the tragedies of Soph- 
ocles, some orations of Demosthenes, the Greek testament, 
and many other books in both tongues. At the end of two 
years he left this employment and resumed his office of pub- 


wise in the same reign Ambassador to Brussels and to France. Under 
Mary, who ascended the throne in 1553, he was deprived of all his _pre- 
ferments, and was secured from the penalties of his protestantism by the 
favor of a friend, who had from the Pope an indulgence for himself and 
five of his friends, in which number he chose Sir Thos. Smith. Early 
under Elizabeth, he accepted some public employments, but soon left the 
court and retired to his seat in Essex. Later he was made aga‘n a Secre- 
tary of State. He died in 1577. With all his learning, and he was an 
excellent statesinan, and mathematician, and perfectly master of five lan- 
guages, he wasa believer, to his loss, in the transmutation of metals, and as 
a justice of the peace, a diligent prosecutor of witches. On his monument 
are these lines, 
What earth, or seas, or skies contain, 
What creatures in them be, 
My mind did seeke to know ; 
My soul, the heavens continuallie. 
Wilson. Mem. Cantab. 
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lic orator to the university. In 1550 he received and ac- 
cepted an invitation to accompany Sir Richard Morysine the 
Embassador to Germany. He remained in that country 
three years, and formed a personal acquaintance with its 
distinguished scholars, with many of whom he had _ corres- 
ponded before. With his other occupations as secretary to 
the Embassy, he gave much time to private study with Sir 
Richard, to whom, four days in the week, he read and ex- 
plained Herodotus, Demosthenes, Sophocles and Euripides. 
He also, during this absence wrote a very curious and valu- 
able tract, on the politics of Germany, entitled “ A Report 
and Discourse, written by Roger Ascham, of the Affairs and 
State of Germany, and of the Emperor Charles and his Court, 
during certain years, while the said Roger was there.” It is 
written with great clearness, and is full of acute observations. 
During his absence he was appointed Latin secretary to the 
king, but before his return Edward died, and Ascham was 
recalled, and lost his place and his pension. He was how- 
ever reappointed Latin secretary under Mary, at the instance 
of Gardiner the Bishop of Winchester. This appointment 
by a Popish Prelate under the bigoted Mary has excited 
some surprise, and is a strong testimony both to the talents 
and the prudence of Ascham. He was highly esteemed by 
Cardinal Pole, the Pope’s Legate, and himself, one of the 
finest Latin scholars of the age, who yet employed him to 
translate into Latin the speech he had spoken in English to 
the Parliament. He was retained in his post of Latin sec- 
retary under Elizabeth, whom he also continued to instruct 
in Latin and Greek authors. He died in London, Jan. 1568. 
Of his character, beyond what may be gathered from these 
imperfect notices, we know little. He seems to have been 
universally esteemed for the sweetness of his manners, 
and {his cheerful courtesy, and his writings bear ample 
testimony to the purity of his sentiments and the piety of his 
life. Buchanan has well expressed his character in the fol- 
lowing epigram : 
Aschamum extinctum patrie Graimque Camene, 
Et Latiw vera cum pietate dolent. 


Principibus vixit carus, jucundus amicis, 
Re modica; in mores dicere fama ney uit. 


The work by which he is best known is the one from 
which the following extract is taken. It was begun in 
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1563, and was not published in his lifetime. The complete 
title is “The Schoolmaster ; or a plaine and perfite way of 
teaching children, to understand, write, and speak the Latin 
Tonge, but specially purposed for the private bringing up of 
Youth in Jentlemen and Noblemen’s Houses, and commodi- 
ous also for all such as have forgot the Latin Tonge, and 
would by themselves, without a schoolmaster, in short tyme, 
and with small Paines, recover a sufficient Habilitie to under- 
stand, write, and speake Latin. By Roger Ascham.” This 
work is full of judicious remarks, and is rendered very plea- 
sant by the vein of gentle enthusiasm which runs through it. 
For the purpose of private tuition the plan commended in it 
is excellent, but to a large school utterly inapplicable. For 
such a school indeed the author did not intend it, as the title 
of it plainly declares. The mode of discipline also which 
he recommends is of value chiefly under the same restriction, 
unless indeed his whole doctrine be adopted, end the sever- 
ities of coercion be employed by the parent, as he would 
have it, and the more persuasive and winning methods left 
to the teacher. A memorable example of the effect of this 
partition of labors is given by Ascham himself. ‘Before I 
went to Germany,” he says in his Schoolmaster, ‘“ I came 
to Brodegate in Leicestershire, to take my leave of that no- 
ble Lady Jane Grey, to whom I was exceeding much be- 
holdinge. Her parents, the Duke and the Duches, with all 
the household, jentlemen and jentlewomen, were hunting 
in the parke. 1 found her in her chamber, readinge Phsedon 
Platonis in Greeke, and that with as much delite as some 
jentlemen would reade a merie tale in Bocase. After saluta- 
tion and dewtie done, with some other taulks, I asked her, 
why she would lose such pastime in the parke ? Smiling, 
she answered me, ‘I wisse, all their sport in the parke is but 
a shadoe to that pleasure that I find in reading Plato. Alas! 
good folke, they never felt what trewe pleasure ment.’ And 
howe came you, Madame, quothe I, to this deepe knowledge 
of pleasure? And what did chieflie allure you into it, see- 
inge not many women, but verie few men, have attained 
thereunto. ‘I will tell you, quoth she, and tell you a truth 
which perchance ye will marvell at. One of the greatest 
benefits that ever God gave me, is, that he sent me sosharpe 
and severe parents, and so gentle a schoolmaster. For when 
I am in presence, eyther of father or mother, whether I 
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speake, kepe silence, sit, stand, or go, eate, drinke, be merie, 
or sad, be sewing, playing, dancing, or doing anie thing else, 
I must do it, as it were, in such weight, measure, or number, 
even so perfitely as God made the world, or else | am so 
sharplie taunted, so cruellie threatened, yea presentlie, some- 
times with pinches, nippes, and bobbes, and other weys, 
which I will not name for the honor [ bear them, so without 
measure misordered, that I thincke myself in helle, till time 
come that [ must go to Mr Elmer, who teacheth me so 
jentlie, so pleasantlie, with such fair allurements to learninge, 
that [ think all the time nothing whiles | am withhim. And 
when I am called from him, I fall on weeping, because what- 
soever | do else but learning, is full of griefe, trouble, feare, 
and whole misliking unto me. And thus my booke hath 
been so much my pleasure, and bringeth daily to me more 
pleasure and more that in respect of it, all other pleasures 
in very deed are but trifles and troubles unto me.’ ” 

The same severity of the parent were not always desirable, 
yet some degree of it more than is now common among us 
would exceedingly lighten the burden and aid the labors of 
the teacher. 

The following passage is from the “ Schoolmaster,” con- 
cerning which Dr Johnson says, that “ it is conceived with 
great vigor, and finished with great accuracy ; and perhaps 
contains the best advice that was ever given for the study of 
languages.’ It is interesting to know what such men as As- 
cham thought of family government and discipline, nearly 
three hundred years ago. 

‘‘ There is another discommoditie beside cruelty in school- 
masters in beating away the love of learning from children, 
which hindereth learning and virtue, and good bringing up 
of youth, and namlie young gentlemen, verie much in Eng- 
land. This fault is clean contrary to the first. I wished 
before, to have love of learning bred up in children ; I wish 
as much now, to have young men brought up in good order 
of living, and in some more severe discipline, than commonlie 
they be. We have lacke in England of such good order as 
the old noble Persians so carefullie used ; whose children, to 
the age of twentyone years, were brought up in learning, 
and exercises of labor; and that in such place where they 
should neither see what was uncomlie, nor hear what was 
unhonest. Yea, a young gentleman was never free to go 
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where he would, and do what he liste himself; but under 
the keep, and by the counsele, of some grave governor, until 
he was either married, or called to bear some office in the 
Commonwealth. 

« And see the great obedience that was used in old time to 
fathers and governors. No sonne were he never so old of 
years, never so great of birth, though he were a kings sonne, 
might not marry, but by his father’s and mother’s also con- 
sent. Our tyme is so farre from that old discipline and obe- 
dience, as now, not onlie young gentlemen, but even verie 
girles dare, without all fear, though not without open shame, 
where they list, and how they list, marrie themselves in spite 
of father, mother, God, good order, and all. The cause of 
this evil is, that youth i is least looked unto, when they stand 
most in need of good keep and regard. It availeth not, to 
see them well taught in young years, and after when they 
come to lust and youthful dayes, to give them licence to live 
as they list themselves. For if ye suffer the eye of a young 
gentleman once to be entangled with vain sights, and the ear 
to be corrupted with fond or filthie talk, the mind shall quick- 
lie fall sick, and soon vomit, and cast up all the wholesome 
doctrine that he received in childhood, though he were never 
so well brought up before. And being once inglutted with 
vanitie, he will straitway loathe all learning, and all good 
counsell to the same; and the parents, for all their great 
cost and charge, reap onlie in the end the fruite of grief and 
care. ‘This evil is not common to poore men, as God will 
lave it, but proper to riche and great men’s children, as they 
deserve it. And that which is most to be marveled at, com- 
monlie the wisest and also best men, be found the fondest 
fathers in this behalfe. And if some good father would seek 
some remedie herein, yet the mother (if the house hold of 
one lady) had rather, yea, and will too, have her sonne cun- 
nyng and bold, in making him to live trimlie when he is 
young, than by learning and travail, to be able to serve his 
prince and his countrie, both wiselie in peace, and stoutlie 
jn warre, when he is old.” 

* * * * 

“ But I marvele the lesse that these misorders be amongst 
some in the court ; for commoolie in the countrie also every 
where, innocencie is gone, bashfulness is vanished ; much 
presumption in youth, small authoritie in age ; reverence is 
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neglected, duties be confounded ; and, to be short, disobe- 
dience doth overflow the banks of good order, almost in 
every place, almost in every degree of man. 

** Mean men have eyes to see, and cause to lament, and oc- 
casion to complain of these miseries ; but others have author- 
etie to remedie them, and will do so, when God shall think 
time fitte. For all these miseries be God’s just plagues, by 
his sufferance brought justlie upon us, for our sins, which be 
infinite in number, and horrible in deede; but namelie, for 
the great abbominable sin of unkindness. But what unkind- 
ness? Even such unkindness as was in the Jews, in con- 
temning God’s voice, in shrinking from his worde, in wish- 
ing backe again for Egypt, in committing adultrie and whore- 
dom, not with the women, but with the doctrine of Babylon ; 
did bring all the plagues, destructions, and captivities, that 
fell so oft and horrible upon Israel. 

“ We have cause also in England to beware of unkindness, 
who have had, in so fewe years, the candle of God’s word 
so oft lighted, so oft put out; and yet will venture, by our 
unthankfulnesse in doctrine and sinful life, to loose again 
light, candle, candlesticke and all. God keep us in his feare ; 
God grafte in us the true knowledge of his worde, with a 
forward will to follow it, and so to bryng forth the sweets 
fruites of it; and then shall he preserve us by his grace, from 
all manner of terrible dayes. 

“ The remedie of this, doth not stand only in making good 
common laws for the whole realme, but also (and perchance 
chieflie) in observing private discipline, every man carefullie 
in his own house ; and namelie if special regard be had to 
youth ; and that, not so much in teaching them what is 
good, as in keeping them from that which is evill. Therefore 
if wise fathers be not as well aware in weeding from their 
children ill things and ill companie, as they were before in 
grafting in them learning, and providing for them good 
schoolmasters, what fruit they shall reape of all their cost and 
care, common experience doth tell. 

‘It may be a great wonder, but a greater shame to us chris- 
tian men, to understand what a heathen writer, Isocrates, 
doth leave in memorie of writing, concerning the care that 
the noble citie of Athens had, to bring up their youth in 
honest enterprise, and vertuous discipline ; whose talk in 
Greek, is to this effect in Englishe. 
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“<The citie was not more careful to see their children well 
taught, than to see their young men well governed ; which 
they brought to passe, not so much by common law, as by 
private discipline. For they had more regard, that their 
youth by good order should not offend, than how, by law, 
they might be punished; and if offence were committed, 
there was neither way to hide it, nor hope of pardon for it. 
Good natures were not so much openly praised, as they were 
secretly marked, and watchfullie regarded, lest they should 
loose the goodness they had. ‘Therefore in schools of sing- 
ing and dancing, and other honest exercises, governors were 
appointed, more diligent to oversee their good manners, than 
their masters were to teach them any learning. It was some 
shame to a young man to be seen in the open market ; and 
if for business he passed through it, he did it with a mar- 
vellous modestie, and bashful fashion. To eat or drink in a 
tavern, was not only a shame, but also punishable in a young 
man. ‘To contrarie, or to stand in terms with an olde man, 
was more heinous, than in some place to rebuke and scold 
with his own father.’ 

** With many other more good orders, and fair disciplines, 
which I refer to their reading, that have desire to look upon 
the description of such a worthie commonwealth. And to 
know what worthie fruit did. spring of such worthie seede, | 
will tell you the most marvell of all, and yet such a truth, as 
no man shall denie it, except such as be ignorant in know- 
ledge of the best stories. 

“Athens, by this discipline and and good ordering of youth, 
did breede up, within the circuit of that one citie, within the 
compass of one hundred years, within the memorie of one 
man’s life, so manie notable captains in warre, for worthiness, 
wisdom and learning, as be scarce matchable, no not in the 
state of Rome, in the compass of those seven hundred years, 
when it flourished most. And because [ will not only say 
it, but also prove it, the names of them be these: Miltiades, 
Themistocles, Xantippus, Pericles, Cymon, Alcibiades, Thras- 
ybulus, Conon, Iphicrates, Xenophon, Timotheus, Theopom- 
pus, Demetrius, and divers others more ; of which every one 
may justlie be spoken that worthie praise, which was given 
to Scipio Africanus, who Cicero doubteth, ‘ whether he were 
more noble captaine in warre, or more eloquent and wise 
counsellor in peace.’ And if ye believe not me, read dili- 
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gentlie Emilius Probus [com. Nepos] in Latin, and Plutarch 
in Greek ; which two had no cause either to flatter or lie 
upon any of those which I have recited. 

‘* And besides nobilitie in warre, for excellent and matchless 
masters in all manner of learning, in that one citie, in mem- 
orie of one age, were more learned men, and that in a man- 
ner altogether, than all time doth remember, than all place 
doth aflord, than all other tongues do contain. And I do 
not mean of those authors, which, by injurie of time, by 
negligence of men, by crueltie of fire and sworde, be lost ; 
but even of those, which by God’s grace, are left yet with 
us; of which, I thank God, even my poore studie lacketh 
not one. As in philosophy, Plato, Aristotle, Xenophon, 
Euclide, and Theophrast ; in eloquence and civil law, De- 
mosthenes, Auschines, Lycurgus, Dinarchus, Demades, Soc- 
rates, Iseus, Lysias, Antisthenes, Andocides; in history, 
Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, and which we lacke, to 
our great losse, Theopompus and Ephorus; in poetry, As- 
chylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Aristophanes, and somewhat 
of Menander, Demosthenes’ sister’s sonne. 

* New let Italian, and Latin itself, Spanish, French, Dutch 
and English, bring forth their learning, and recite their au- 
thors, Cicero only excepted, and one or two more in Latin, 
they be all patched cloutes and ragges, in comparison of fair 
woven broadcloth ; and trulie, if there be any good in them, 
it is either learned, borrowed, or stolen, from some of those 
worthie wits of Athens. The remembrance of such a com- 
monwealth, using such discipline and order for youth, and 
thereby bringing forth to their praise, and leaving to us for 
our example, such captains for warre, such counsellors for 
peace, and matchless masters for all kind of learning, is plea- 
sant for me to recite, and not irksome, I trust, for others to 
hear, except it be such as make neither counte of virtue nor 
learning.” 
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Bowdoin, 
Waterville,” 
Dartmouth, 
University of Vermont, 
Middlebury, 
Norwich University, 
Harvard University, 
Williams, 

Amherst, 

Brown University,” 
Yale, 


| Washington,t 


Wesleyan University,t 
Columbia, 

Union, 

Hamilton, 

Hamilton Lit. and Theol.” 


| Geneva,t 


University of New York, 
College of New Jersey, 
Rutgers, 

University of Pennsylvania, 
Dickinson,t 

Jefferson, 

Washington, 


5} Allegheny,t 


Western University, 
Pennsy!lvania, 
Lafayette, 

Marshall, 

Newark, 

St John’s, 

St Mary’s,§ 

Mount St Mary’s,§ 
Mount Hope, 
Georgetown,§ 
Columbian,” 
William and Mary,t 
Hampden-Sidney, 
Washington, 
University of — 


, Randolph-Macon, 


University of N. Carolina, 
Davidson, 

College of S. Carolina, 
University ef Georgia, 
Oglethorpe, 

University of Alabama, 
nqrenge 
Spring Hill,§ 
Jefferson, 
Oakland, 
Mississippi, 





William Allen, D. D. 
Robert E. Pattison, 
Nathan Lord, D. D. 
John Wheeler, D. D. 
Joshua Bates, D. D. 
Alden Patridge, A. M. 
Josiah Quincy, LL. D. 
Mark Hopkins, D. D. 
Heman Humphrey, D. D. 
Francis Wayland, D. D. 
Jeremiah Day, D. D. 
Silas Totten, A. M. 


William A. Duer, LL. D. 
Eliphalet Nott, D. D. 

Rev. Simeon North, 
Nath’! Kenrick, D. D. 
Benjamin Hale, D. D. 

1. Prttiateanee, 

James Carnahan, D. D. 
Philip Milledoler, D. D. 
John Ludlow, D. D. 

John P. Durbin, A. M. 
Matthew Brown, D. D. 
David McConaughy, D. D. 
Geo. Homer, A. M. 
Gilbert Morgan, A. M. 

C. P. Krauth, A. M. 
George Junkin, D. D. 

F. A. Rauch, P. D. 
Richard S. Mason, D. D. 
Hector Humphrey, D. D. 
John J. Chanche, 

Thomas R. Butler, 
Frederick Hall, M. D. 
Thomas F. Mulledy, D. D, 
Stephea Chapin, D. D. 
Thomas R. Dew, 

Daniel Carroll, D. D. 
Henry Ruffner, 

G. Harrison, M. D. Chairman. 
Stephen Olin, D. D. 
David L. Swain, 

R. H. Morrison, 

Robert W. Barnwell, 
Alonzo Church, D. D. 

C. P. Beman, 

Basil Manly, D. D. 

Robert Payne, A. M 

John Bazin, 

C. L. Dubuisson, A. M. 
Jeremiah Chamberlin, D. D. 
E. N. Elliott, A. M. 
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UNITED STATES. 
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Place ruct 0. of = lege L.bra- Students 
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569 8,000 4,500 
116 4,500 1,500 
1,583 | 2 6,000 8,500 
224 5 6,200 3,000 
678 | 1 2,330 3,100 
1,000 
5,321 9| 44,000 4,500 
1,134 | 1 4,000 3,200 
464 j 4,300 6,250 
1.253 | 25 6,000 5,600 
4,485 10,500 5,000 
115 , 2,000 2,500 

: 3,000 

1,700 | 9s 8.00.0 6,000 
1,600 5,350 8,920 
270 2,500 3,700 
14) 1,600 
18 1,200 1,500 


Brunswick, Me, 
Waterville, do. 
Hanover, N. Hl. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Middlebury, do. 
Norwich, do. 
Cambridge, Mass, 
Williamstown, do. 
Amherst, do. 
Providence, R. I. 
New Haven, Con. 
Hartford, do. 
Middletown, do. 
New York, N. Y. 
Schenectady, do. 
Clinton, do. 
Hamilton, do. 
Geneva, do. 

New York, do. 
Princeton, N. J. 2,183 | 2. 7.000 4,000 
New Brunswick, do. 254] 9: 3,000 3.500 
Philadelphia, Penn. ‘ 850 2,000 3.000 
Carlisle, do. 3,000 5500 
Canonsburg, do. g | 511 1,000 3500 
Washington, do. : 146 2.400 , 
Meadville, do. 5 | 19} 8,000 
Pittsburg, do. 45 225 
Gettysburg, do. 500 
Easton, do. ‘ 425 
Mercersburg, do. 
Newark, Del. f 600 
Annapolis, Md. 2,700 
Baltimore, do. 12,000 
Emmetsburg, do. . 7,000 
Near Baltimore, do. E 
Georgetown, D. C. 12,000 
Washington, do. 4,000 
Williamsburg, Va. 3,600 
Prince Ed. Co. do. 5,000 
Lexington, do. 1,500 
Charlottsville, do. 15,000 
Boydton, do. 
Chapel-Hill, N. C. 
Mechlenberg Co. do. 
Columbia. 8. C. 
Athens, Geo. 
Midway, do. 
Tuscaloosa, Alb. 
Lagrange, do. 

Spring Hill, do. 
Washington, Mi. 
Oakland do, 
Clinton, do. 
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Louisiana, James Shannon, | 1825 
Jefferson, Th. R. Ingalls, 1831 
Greeneville, Henry Hoss, Esq. | 1794 
Washington, James Maclin, 1794 
University of Nashville, Philip Lindsley, D. D. 1806 
East Tennesse, Joseph Estabrook, A. M. 1807 
Jackson, Benjamin Laberee, A. M. 1530 
Transylvania, 17:8 
St Joseph’s,§ George A. M. Elder, 1819 
Centre, John C. Young, A. M. 1822 
Augusta,} Geo. C. Tomilnson, A. M. 1825 
65 | Cumberland, F. R. Cossit, 1825 
Bacon,* E. S. Burnet, 1836 
St Mary’s,§ Peter Chazelle, 1822 
University of Ohio, Robert G. Wilson, D. D. 1821 
Miami University, R. H. Bishop, D. D. 1809 
Franklin, Joseph Smith; 1825 
Western Reserve, George E. Pierce, A. M. 1826 
Kenyon, C. P. McIlvaine, D. D. 1826 
Granville,* Jonethan Going, D. D. 1832 
Marietta, Joel H. Linsley, A. M. 1832 
Oberlin Inst., Asa Mahan, 1834 
Cincinnati, Wa. H. McGuffy, 1819 
Woodward, B. P. W. Aydelotte, D. D. 
Indiana, Andrew Wylie, D. D. 1827 
South Hanover, D. McCauley, 1829 
Wabash, Elihu W. Baldwin, A. M. 1833 
[llinois, Edward Beecher, A. M. 1830 
Shurtleff," 1835 
McKendrean,t John A. Merrell, A. M. 1834 
McDonough, 1837 
University of St Louis,§ P. J. Verhaegen, 1829 
Si Mary’s,§ John M. Odin, 1830 
Marion, Wa. 8. Potts, 1831 
Columbia, 1835 
St Charles,t W. Fielding, 
Fayette, Archibald Patterson, 
Michigan University, 1837 
Marshall, John P. Cleavlanu. 














REMARKS, 


The Colleges marked thus (*) are under the direction of the Baptists ; 
thus (t) Episcopalians; thus ({) Methodists ; thus (§) Catholics. 

With respect to the Colleges which are unmarked, the prevailing re- 
ligious influence of those that are in the New England States, is Congre- 
gationalism ; of the most of the others, Presbyterianism. Norwich 
versity, Vt., is an institution recently established by the Universalists. 

By students in the above table, with respect to the New England Col- 
leges and many of the others, is meant undergraduates, or members of the 
four collegiate classess; not including such as are pursuing professional 
education, or such as are members of a preparatory department; but the 
greater part of the students in the Catholic Colleges, and also in the many 
of the other Southern and Western Colleges, belong to the preparatory 
department; and in some of the new colleges in the Western Siates, all or 
nearly all the students enumerated, be!ong to the preparatory department. 
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95| 1,200 
138| 1,000 
110 | 43| 4,000 
100} 35| 500 
168 |125| 2,200 
90} 3,000 
3}100} 1,250 
600 | 62} 2,400 
#0 |130| 5,000 
66} 1,600 
60| 75| 2,000 
28| 72) 500 
203| 1,200 
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Jackson, La. 
St James, do. 
Greeneville, Tenn. 
Washington Co. do. 
Nashville, do. 
Knoxville, do. 
Near Columbia, do. 
Lexington, Ken. 
Bardstown, do. 
Danville, do. 
Augusta, do. 
Princeton, do. 
Georgetown, do. 
Marion, Co. do. 
Athens, Ohio. 
Oxford, do. 
New Athens, do. 
Hudson, do. 
Gambier, do. 
Granville, do. 
Marietta, do. 
Oberlin, do. 
Cincinnati, do. 
Cincinnati, do. 
Bloomington, Ind. 
South Hanover, do. 
Crawfordsville, do. 
Jacksonville, li. 
Up. Alton, do. 
Lebanon, do. 
Macomb, do. 
St Louis, Mo. 
Barrens, do. 
New Palmyra, do. 
Columbia, do. 
St Charles, do. 
Fayette, do. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
do. 
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100} 41] 1,300 
198} 88| 1,618 
84| 83} 500 
30| 51| 3,500 
61| 56| 4,643 
12| 3,000 
50| 3,000 
95 
84 
10 
120} 600 
120 
95 
64| 1,500 
60| . 1,000 
70 


200| 7,500 
124| 6,000 
33| 1,000 
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The whole number of students, on the Catalogue, including those of 
theology, law, and medicine, as well as undergraduates, in Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1838, was 382; in Yale College, 564. In the University of 
Pennsylvania, in 1837, in the Collegiate Department, 100, in the Aca- 
demical Department, 139 ; and in the Medical Department, 401 ;— total, 640. 

The Hamilton Literary and Theological Institution, at Hamilton, N. Y., 
is a Baptist seminary, designed for educating young men for the ministy ; 
but does not confer degrees, though it has‘a collegiate department with four 
regular classes, and a course of college studies for four years. Number of 
students, according to the catalogue of 1837-8, theological department, 16 ; 
ae 65 ; academical department, 45; shorter course, 31, 
—total, 157. 

Some of the Colleges above enumerated, are not in full operation; and 
scarcely deserve a place in tne Table. Several other Colleges have been 
incorporated, which are not yet fully organized. 
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Arr. IV.—THE TEACHER'S FIRST DAY. 


Tue work from which this extract is taken, Mr Abbott’s 
Teacher, is one of the most popular, and deservedly so, of 
the many works on teaching which have been published in 
this country. We do not know indeed another in which an 
attempt even has been made to describe in detail the methods 
and processes of Moral Education. The additional chapter, 
a part of which we have copied, is highly interesting and 
valuable. 

“It is of the first importance that he should become ac- 
quainted, as early as possible, with the characters of the boys, 
especially to learn who those are which are most likely to be 
troublesome. There always will be a few, who will require 
special watch and care, and generally there will be only a few. 
A great deal depends on finding these individuals out, in 
good season, and bringing the pressure of a properauthority to 
bear upon them soon. But on the plan | have recommended, 
of not attempting to remodel the school wholly at once, the 
teacher obtains time for noticing the pupils, and learning 
something about their individual characters. In fact, so im- 
portant is this, that it is the plan of some teachers, whenever 
they commence a new school, to let the boys have their own 
way, almost entirely, for a few days, in order to find out fully 
who the idle and mischievous are. This is perhaps going a 
little too far ; but it is certainly desirable to enjoy as many 
opportunities for observation as can be secured on the first 
few days of the school. 

Make it then a special object of attention, during the first 
day or two, to discover who the idle and mischievous indi- 
viduals are. They will have generally seated themselves 
together in little knots, for as they are aware that the new 
teacher does not know them, they will imagine that, though 
perhaps separated before, they can now slip together again, 
without any trouble. It is best to avoid, if possible, an open 
collision with any of them at once, in order that they may 
be the better observed. Whenever, therefore, you see idle- 
ness or play, endeavor to remedy the evil for the time, by 
giving the individual something special to do, or by some 
other measure, without however seeming to notice the mis- 
conduct. Continue thus adroitly to stop everything disor- 
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derly, while at the same time you notice and remember 
where the tendencies to disorder exist. 

By this means the individuals who would cause most of 
the trouble and difficulty in the discipline of the school will 
soon betray themselves, and those too, whose fidelity and 
good behavior can be relied upon, will also be known. ‘The 
names of the former should be among the first which the 
teacher learns, and their characters should be among the first 
which he studies. ‘The most prominent among them, those 
apparently most likely to make trouble, he should note par- 
ticularly, and make inquiries out of school respecting them, 
—their characters,—their education at home, &c., so as to 
become acquainted with them as early and as fully as pos- 
sible ;—for he must have this full acquaintance with them 
before he is prepared to commence any decided course of 
discipline with them. The teacher often does irreparable 
injury by rash action at the outset. He sees, for instance, a 
boy secretly eating an apple which he has concealed in his 
hand, and which he bites, with his book before his mouth, 
or his head under the lid of his desk. It is perhaps the first 
day of the school, and the teacher thinks he had better make 
an example at the outset, and calls the boy out, knowing 
nothing about his general character, and inflicts some painful 
or degrading punishment before all the schhol. A little 
afterwards, as he becomes gradually acquainted with the boy, 
he finds that he is of mild, gentle disposition, generally obe- 
dient and harmless, and that his offence was only an act of 
momentary thoughtlessness, arising from some circumstances 
of peculiar temptation at the time,—a boy in the next seat 
perhaps had just before handed him the apple. The teacher 
regrets, when too late, the hasty punishment. He perceives 
that instead of having the influence of salutary example upon 
the other boys, it must have shocked their sense of justice, 
and excited dislike towards a teacher so quick and severe, 
rather than of fear of doing wrong themselves. It would 
be safer to postpone such decided measures a little,—to 
avoid all open collisions if possible for a few days. In such 
a case as the above, the boy might be kindly spoken to in an 
under-tone, in such a way as to show both the teacher’s 
sense or the impropriety of disorder, and also his desire to 
avoid giving pain to the boy. If it then turns out that the 
individual is ordinarily a well-disposed boy, all is right, and 
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if he proves to be habitually disobedient and troublesome, 
the lenity and forbearance exercised at first, will facilitate the 
effect aimed at by subsequent measures. Avoid then, for 
the few first days, all open collision with any of your pupils, 
that you may have opportunity for minute and thorough 
observation. 

And here the young teacher ought to be cautioned against 
a fault which beginners are very prone to fall into that of 
forming unfavorable opinions of some of their pupils from 
their air aad manner, before they see anything in their con- 
duct which ought to be disapproved. A boy or girl comes 
to the desk to ask a question, or make a request, and the 
teacher sees in the cast of countenance, or in the bearing or 
tone of the individual, something indicating a proud, or a 
sullen, or an ill-humored disposition, and conceives a preju- 
dice, often entirely without foundation, which weeks perhaps 
do not wear away. Every experienced teacher can recollect 
numerous cases bf this sort, and he learns, after a time, to 
suspend his judgment. Be cautious therefore on this point, 
and in the survey of your pupils which you make during the 
first few days of your school, trust to nothing but the most 
sure and unequivocal evidences of character ; for many of 
your most docile and faithful pupils will be found among 
those whose appearance at first prepossessed you strongly 
against them. 

One other caution ought also to be given. Do not judge 
too severely in respect to the ordinary cases of misconduct 
in school. ‘The young teacher almost invariably does judge 
too severely. While engag ged himself in hearing a recitation, 
or looking over a “sum,” he hears a stifled laugh, and, look- 
ing up, sees the little offender struggling with the muscles of 
his countenance to restore their gravity. The teacher is 
vexed at the interruption, and severely rebukes or punishes 
the boy,—when, after all, the offence, in a moral point of 
view, was an exceedingly light one; at least it might very 
probably have been so. In fact, a large proportion of the 
offences against crder committed in school are the mere mo- 
mentary action of the natural buoyancy and life of childhood. 
This is no reason why they should be indulged, or why the 
order and regularity of the school should be sacrificed, but 
it should prevent their exciting feelings of anger or impa- 
tience, or very severe reprehension. While the teacher 
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should take effectual measures for restraining all such irreg- 
ularities, he should do it with the tone and manner which 

will show that he understands their true moral character, and 

deals with them, not as heinous sins which deserve severe 

punishment, but as serious inconveniences which he is com- 

pelled to repress. 

There are often cases of real moral turpitude in schoo, 
—such as where there is intentional, wilful mischief, or dis- 
turbance, or habitual disobedience, and there may even be, 
in some cases, open rebellion. Now the teacher should 
show that he distinguishes these cases from such momentary 
acts of thoughtlessness as we have described ; and a broad 
distinction ought to be made in the treatment of them. In 
a word then,—what we have been recommending under this 
head is, that the teacher should make it his special study, 
for his first few days in school, to understand the characters 
of his pupils,—to learn who are the thoughtless ones, who 
the mischievous, and who the disobedient and rebellious ;— 
and to do this with candid, moral discrimination, and with as 
little open collision with individuals as possible. 

Another point to which the teacher ought to give his early 
attention, is to separate the bad boys as soon as he can, from 
one another. The idleness and irregularity of children in 
school often depends more on accidental circumstances than 
on character. ‘Two boys may be individually barmless and 
well disposed, and yet they may be of so mercurial a tempe- 
rament, that, together, the temptation to continual play will 
be irresistible. Another case that more often happens, is, 
where one is actively and even intentionally bad, and is 
seated next to an innocent but perhaps thoughtless boy, and 
contrives to keep him always in difficulty. Now remove the 
former away, where there are no very frail materials, for him 
to act upon, and place the latter where he is exposed to no 
special temptation, and all would be well. 

This is all very obvious, and known familiarly to all teach- 
ers who have had any experience. But beginners are not 
generally so aware of it at the outset as to make any direct 
and systematic efforts to examine the school with reference 
to its condition in this respect. It is usual to go on, leaving 
the boys to remain seated as chance or their own inclina- 
tions grouped them, and to endeavor to keep the peace 
among the various neighborhoods, by close supervision, 
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rebukes, and punishment. Now these difficulties may be 
very much diminished, by looking a little into the arrange- 
ment of the boys at the outset, and so modifying it as to 
diminish the amount of temptation to which the individuals 
are exposed. 

This should be done, however, cautiously, deliberately, 
and with good nature ;—keeping the object of it a good deal 
out of view. It must be done cautiously and deliberately, 
for the first appearances are exceedingly fallacious in respect 
to the characters of the different children. You see perhaps 
some indications of play between two boys upon the same 
se*t, and hastily conclude that they are disorderly boys and 
must be separated. Something in the air and manner of 
one or both of them confirms this impression, and you take 
the necessary measures at once. You then find, when you 
become more fully acquainted with them, that the appearan- 
ces which you observed were only momentary and accidental, 
and that they would have been as safe together as any two 
boys in the school. And perhaps you will even find, that, 
by their new position, you have brought one or the other 
into circumstances of peculiar temptation. Wait, therefore, 
before you make such changes, till you have ascertained 
actual character,—doing this, however, without any unneces- 
sary delay.” 

‘* In some districts in New England, the young teacher 
will find one or more boys, generally among the larger ones, 
who will come to the school with the express determination 
to make a difficulty if they can. ‘The best way is generally 
to face these individuals at once, in the most direct and 
open manner, and, at the same time, with perfect good hu- 
mor, and kindness of feeling and deportment towards them 
personally. An example or two will best illustrate what | 
mean. 

A teacher having had some trouble with a rude and sav- 
age-looking boy, made some inquiry respecting him out of 
school, and incidentally learned that he had once or twice 
before openly rebelled against the authority of the school, 
and that he was now, in the recesses, actually preparing a 
club with which he was threatening to defend himself, if the 
teacher should attempt to punish him. 

The next day, soon after the boys had gone out, he took 
his hat and followed them, and turning round a corner of 
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the schoolhouse, found the boys standing around the young 
rebel, who was sitting upon a log, shaving the handle of the 
club smooth, with his pocket-knife. He was startled at the 
unexpected appearance of the teacher, and the first impulse 
was to hide his club behind, but it was too late, and sup~ 
posing that the teacher was ignorant of his designs, he 
went on sullenly with his work, feeling, however, greatly 
embarrassed. 

‘Pleasant day, boys,’ said the teacher. ‘This is a fine 
sunny nook for you to talk in.’ 

‘Seems to me, however, you ought to have a better seat 
than this old log,’ continued he, taking his seat at the same 
time by the side of the boy. 

‘ Not so bad a seat, however, after all. What are you 
making, Joseph ?” 

Joseph mumbled out something inarticulate by way of 
reply. 

‘] have got a sharper knife,’ said he, drawing his penknife 
out of his pocket. And then, ‘ Let me try it,’ he continued, 
gently taking the club out of Joseph’s hand. 

The bays looked surprised, some exchanged nods and 
winks, others turned away to conceal a laugh; but the 
teacher engaged in conversation with them, and soon put 
them all at their ease, except poor Joseph, who could not 
tell how this strange interview was likely to end. 

In the mean time the teacher went on shaving the han- 
dle smooth, and rounding the ends. ‘ You want,’ said he, 
‘a rasp or coarse file for the ends, and then you could finish 
finely. But what are you making this formidable club 
or?” 

Joseph was completely at a loss what to say. He began 
to show evident marks of embarrassment and confusion. 

‘I know what it is for; it is to defend yourself against me 
with, is it not, boys ?’ said he, appealing to the others. 

A faint ‘yes sir,’ or two, was the reply. 

‘ Well now, Joseph, it will be a great deal better for us 
both to be friends than to be enemies. You had better 
throw this club away, and save yourself from punishment by 
being a good boy. Come now,’ said he, handing him back 
his club, ‘ throw it over into the field as far as you can, and 
we will all forget that you ever made it.’ 

Joseph sat the picture of shame and confusion. Better 
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feelings were struggling for admission, and the case was 
decided by a broad-faced, good-natured-looking boy, who 
stood by his side saying almost involuntarily, 

‘ Better throw it, Joe.’ 

The club flew, end over end, into the field. Joseph re- 
turned to his allegiance, and never attempted to rise in 
rebellion again. 

The ways by which boys engage in open, intentional dis- 
obedience, are, of course, greatly varied, and the exact treat- 
men! will depend upon the features of the individual case. 
But the frankness, the openness, the plain dealing, and the 
kind and friendly tone, which it is the object of the foregoing 
illustration to exhibit, should characterize all.”’ 





For the Annals of Education. 
Art. V.—ORDER IN SCHOOL. 


Various methods have been tried to keep perfect order in 
school. The necessity of complete silence and quiet is 
nearly the same in all cases. Persons of mature minds can 
seldom study to any good purpose in a noise and tumult. 
Much less can the young, whose habits of attention areas yet 
imperfectly formed, be expected to make any satisfactory pro- 
ficiency in the midst of disquiet and confusion. The youth- 
ful mind naturally turns to what is outward, to what pleases 
and attracts the sight and the hearing. ‘The intricacies of an 
abstruse problem in Arithmetic are no match for a nimble 
whirligig, or a well aimed paper bullet. To tickle Peter, or 
hit George, are matters of more interest than hic haec hoc, 
and Mary’s stray curl or dangling ribbon will gain more spec- ° 
tators than the blackboard. Besides all the trouble that arises 
from the intentionally turbulent and mischievous, causes such 
as these, perfectly natural and innocent in themselves, give 
every teacher more or less annoyance. 

It is of course in every way desirable, if it is practicable, 
to maintain perfect order in a school room. How far it is 
practicable and what are the best means, are problems, the 
solution of which will do much towards removing’ the most 
grievous of those daily petty vexations which make the 
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labors and the lives of many teachers excessively uncom- 
fortable. 

A perfect stillness, when there is life and power of motion, 
is hardly possible, and when the buoyancy of youthful spirits 
and the irksomeness of long confinement are superadded, we 
must perforce be content io have our minimum at some dis- 
tance from the absolute. Yet no faithful teacher will think 
he has done his duty, if he does not make constant efforts 
towards the furthest limit. The attainment of such a degree 
of uniform quiet and order as that the exercises and occupa- 
tions of the school room shall be no hindrance to the most 
studious, must always be aimed at, and indeed always se- 
cured ; and it may fairly become a question whether the 
teacher may not then be satisfied and in fact if he does not 
err in attempting anything further. 

The difficulty of keeping strict order is increased or di- 
minished by a variety of causes, e. g. the number of pupils, 
their character, the size of the room, the arrangement and 
construction of the seats and desks, &c. &c. The methods 
to be adopted will of course vary, in different schools and in 
the hands of more or less skillful teachers. Some will suc- 
ceed perfectly on a plan, with which another will fail utterly. 

We have known a great variety of schemes, which have 
been tried for this purpose, and have tried some of them 
ourselves. There is the frowning system. The teacher, 
lynx-eyed, is ever on the watch, and by a frown or a threat, 
expresses his displeasure at every act of irregularity or dis- 
quiet. Such a course is apt to offend the careless, and dis- 
courage those who err occasionally and without design ; while 
unless it is followed up by somewhat severer than a sign, it 
will hardly intimidate the bardy and the vicious. Again 
there is the system of specific penalties for described offences. 
For example, for entering the school room after the hour ap- 
pointed for opening, a detention after school of twice or 
thrice the time of the tardiness ; for each act of whispering, a 
stopping after school five or ten minutes, &c. &c. Some 
we have known administer a flogging for every such misde- 
meanor. ‘This plan of specific penalties, while it has many 
excellencies, is very troublesome to the teacher, as it requires 
much oversight and accuracy, and often proves vexatious to 
the pupil. Yet as it is founded in justice, when the offences 
and the punishments are judiciously chosen and strictly and 
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impartially administered, the result is almost uniformly good 
order. In this case, neither teacher nor pupil has any means 
of evasion, or escape, unless the spirit of the rules is sacri- 
ficed to the letter. Still there are many improprieties and 
breaches of order that cannot conveniently be reduced to rules. 
One of the most appropriate and effective plans of this class 
that we have known is that of requiring for every one of cer- 
tain named offences, such as whispering, an additional lesson 
or exercise. For example, a boy studying Virgil is required 
for every such offence to repeat memoriter ten verses of Latin 
poetry, and so in other cases. This rule proceeds on the 
notion that if a lad can find time to whisper he has spare 
time from his lessons, and the teacher may fairly assign him 
an additional task. 

In large schools (where only it is possible) the studies of 
all the classes may be carried on in one room, appropriated 
to study only, while the lessons are recited in separate and 
smaller apartments. ‘The noise and confusion of recitations 
are thus avoided, and one person, whose duty it may be 
made, can easily keep all quiet. 

Some teachers again, finding a difficulty in all these 
schemes, throw them aside, and trust to the effect of frequent 
admonition and instruction on the subject of order. ‘They 
have found that punishments irritate, and are desirous to 
place upon their pupils the responsibility and the duty of 
well doing in this thing. We have known few who have 
tried this plan who have not sooner or later returned to the 
doctrine of authority, and made quiet and orderly behavior 
a matter of necessity and duty, and not of choice. 

Perhaps a better way than either, would be a combination 
of them all, in which, the teacher shall regard such delin- 
quencies, not only as offences against good order, but as evi- 
dences of character, and while he adopts wise measures to 
prevent the recurrence of the evil, shall also use them as 
causes and materials of an intelligent reformation, neither 
scowling on every transgression, nor suffering any to escape 
his notice. 





MISCELLANEOUS LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Annvat Prizes at CamMBRIDGE. 


In the year 1751, his Grace the Duke of Newcastle, Chancellor of 
the University, established a premium of two gold medals, value ten 
guineas each, to be given to two persons, who, after having the ac- 
ademical honors of senior optime conferred on them, shall be found, 
after a second examination befure certain persons appointed by his 
Grace, to excel in classical learning. ‘This premium was continued 
by the Duke of Grafton, the late Chancellor of the University. 

Mr Finch and Mr Townsend gave yearly two prizes of filteen 
guineas each, to two Senior Bachelors of Arts, and the like to two 
middle Bachelors, who should compose the best exercises in Latin 
prose ; which are read publicly by them on a day appointed. These 
prizes have also been continued by the late and present Members of 
Parliament for the University. 

Mr Seaton, by his will, in 1738, gave an estate to the University 
forever ; the rents of which are to be disposed of yearly in prizes, 
by the Vice Chancellor. ‘The subjects to be such as one or other of 
the perfections the Divine Being, and Death, Judgment, &c. The 
rent of the estate was to be given to that Master of Arts whose poem 
on the subject given should be best approved by the Vice Chancellor, 
the Master of Clare Hall, and the Greek Professor. The poem 
was ordained to be in English, and printed, and the proceeds of the 
estate, deducting the expenses of printing, given to the author of the 
poem. ‘The estate is worth about 16£ per annum. 

The late Dr Robert Smith, Master of Trinity College, bequeathed 
two annual premiums of 25£ each, to those Junior Bachelors of 
Arts who shall appear, on examination, to be the best proficients in 
mathematics and natural philosophy. 

Sir William Browne, by a clause in his will, directed his executors 
to send to the Vice Chancellor of Cambridge, annually, two gold 
medals, each of five guineas value, to be given by him at the com- 
mencement, to two undergraduates, one of whom shall deliver the 
best Greek ode in imitation of Sappho, the other the best Latin ode 
in imitation of Horace. He gave also, in a codicil, a third gold 
medal of the same value, to the undergraduate who shall produce 
the best Greek epigram after the model of the Anthologia, and the 
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best Latin epigram after the model of Martial. He gave also a 
rent charge of £20 per annum, for founding a classical scholar- 
ship. 

The late John Norris, Esq. of Witton in Norfolk, gave by will 
in 1768, a premium of £12 to the author of the best English prose 
essay, on a sacred subject, to be paid partly in a gold medal and 
partly in books. One side of the medal represents the New Testa- 
ment and the cross, with this inscription round it: ‘* The wisdom of 
God unto salvation ;” the reverse represents {the resurrection, with 
the inscription, “‘ Death is swallowed up in victory ;” upon the edge 
is engraved ** The Norrisian P:ize,” and if there is room, the name 
of the successful candidate and the date of the year. 

John, Lord Craven, gave £50 per annum to two scholars the best 
proficients in classical learning. William Battice left an estate of 
£20 to one scholar ona similar plan, William Worts gave two 
pensions of £100 per annum each, to two travelling Bachelors of 
Arts. Rev. John Hulse, by his will, in 1777, founded two scholar- 
ships in St Johns, of £40 each; the scholars to be nominated by 
the Vice Chancellor and the Heads of Trinity and St Johns.— Wil- 
son’s Memorab. Cantab. 


Bust or Mecenas. 


We copy the following from the Report of the seventh meeting of 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science, communi- 
cated to the editor by Dr Bryce of Liverpool. 

** It was long a cause of wonder and regret, that no gem, medal, 
or statue of a man so illustrious had ever been discovered. At length 
the Duke of Orleans, Regent of France, early in the last century, 
by a happy conjecture, fixed on one of the gems in his collection, 
an amethyst of small size, marked with the name of the Engraver 
Dioscorides, as being the representation of the head of Meczenas. 
Another head having the name of Solon, the engraver, evidently 
representing the same person, was afterwards found in the Farnesian 
museum ; and a ring of the same, a sardonyx, also by Solon, has 
since been discovered in the collection of the Prince Ludovisi. The 
features given in these geins agree so well with all that has been 
handed down in the Roman Classics, concerning the personal ap- 
pearance and habits of Mecznas, that the suggestion of the Duke 
of Orleans has been adopted by all subsequent antiquaries. A few 
years after the recognition of the head of Mecenas on the gems of 
Dioscorides and Solon, both artists coeval with Augustus, au antique 
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fresco painting was discovered in the ruins of the palace of the Cex- 
sars, in the Palatine Hill at Rome. This painting represents Augus- 
tus, surrounded by his courtiers, conferring a crown of the Persian 
King Phraates, an event spoken of by Horace. In the first rank of 
the courtiers stands one, evidently the Prime Minister, in the act of 
speaking, whose features strongly resemble those on the gems of 
Meceenas above described. Next to him is Agrippa, who is readily 
recognized, from medals, coins, and statues of him. Horace also is 
found in the group. A copy of this painting was bought by Dr 
Mead and brought to England by him ; and aa engraving of it may 
be seen in Turnbull’s Essay on Ancient Painting. 

This was the extent of antiquarian research and acquisition con- 
cerning Mewcnas during the last half century, when in the spring 
of 1830, a bust was found in an excavation made by Professor 
Maumi, at Carsoli, the ancient Carsuli, about seventy miles from 
Rome, on the Flaminian Way. 

The bust was of colossal size, of pure Parian marble, and perfect 
in every feature. On being cleaned of its incrustation, the model- 
ling of the work was seen to be of that masculine firmness which 
characterizes the style of the epoch of Augustus, excelling in what 
is called a broad manner—the execution that of a master— with the 
greatest freedom and grandeur ; the emaciation by age of the indi- 
vidual being faithfully preserved. The striking resemblance of the 
bust to the gems and picture of Mecznas was at once recognised by 
the most eminent antiquarians and learned men at Rome. A con- 
clusive evidence of the estimation in which it is held in Italy, is the 
fact that it has been twice copied by Thorwaldsen. 


Papers oN Epvcarion, laid before the British Parliament, Feb. 12, 
4 1839. 

Whitehall, Feb. 4, 1839. 
My Lorp,— 

I have received her Majesty’s commands to make a communica- 
tion to your Lordship on a subject of the greatest importance. Her 
Majesty has observed with deep concern the want of instruction 
which is still observable among the poorer classes of her subjects. 
All the inquiries which have been made show a deficiency in the 
general education of the people which is not in accordance with the 
character of a civilized and Christian nation. 

The Reports of the Chaplains of gaols show that to a large num- 
ber of unfortunate prisoners a knowledge of the fundamental! truths 
of natural and revealed religion has never been imparted. 
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It is some consolation to her Majesty to perceive that of late years 
the zeal for popular education has increased, that the Established 
Church has made great efforts to promote the building of schools, 
and that the National and British and Foreign School Societies 
have actively endeavored to stimulate the liberality of the benevo- 
Jent and enlightened friends of general education. 

Still inuch remains to be done ; and among the chief defects yet 
subsisting may be reckoned the insufficient number of qualified 
schoolmasters, the imperfect mode of teaching which prevails in, 
perhaps, the greater number of the schools, the absence of any suf- 
ficient inspection of the schools, and examination of the nature of 
the instruction given, the want of a Model school which might serve 
for the example of those Societies and Committees which anxiously 
seek to improve their own methods of teaching, and, finally, the 
neglect of this great subject among the enactments of our volumi- 
nous legislation. 

Some of these defects appear to admit of an immediate remedy, 
and | am directed by her Majesty to desire, in the first place, that 
your Lordship, with four other of the Queen’s servants, should form 
a Board or Committee, for the consideration of all matters affecting 
the Education of the People. 

For the present it is thought advisable that this Board should 
consist of— 

The Lord President of the Council. 

The Lord Privy Seal. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

The Secretary of State for the Home Department, and 

The Master of the Mint. 

It is proposed that the Board should be entrusted with the appli- 
cation of any sums which may be voted by Parliament for the pur- 
poses of Education in England and Wales. 

Among the first objects to which any grant may be applied, will 
be the establishment of a Normal School. 

In such a school a body of schooimasters may be formed, compe- 
tent to assume the management of similar institutions in all parts of 
the country. In such a school likewise the best modes of teaching 
may be introduced, and those who wish to improve the schools of 
their neighborhood may have an opportunity of observing their 
results. 

The Board will consider whether it may not be advisable, for 
some years, to apply a sum of money annually in aid of Normal 
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Schools of the National, and of the British and Foreign School 
Societies. 

They will likewise determine whether their measures will allow 
them to afford gratuities to deserving schoolmasters ; there is no 
class of men whose rewards are so disproportionate to their useful- 
ness to the community. 

In any Normal or Model School to be established by the Board, 
four principal objects should be kept in view, viz:— 

1. Religious Instruction. 
2. General [nstruction. 
3. Moral Training. 

4. Habits of Industry. 

Of these four, I need only allude to the first ; with respect to Re- 
ligious Instruction there is, as your Lordship is aware, a wide or 
apparently wide difference of opinion among those who have been 
most forward in promoting education. 

The National Society, supported by the Established Church, con- 
tend that the schoolmaster should be invariably a Churchman ; that 
the Church Catechism should be taught in the school to all the scho- 
lars ; that all should be required to attend church on Sundays, and 
that the schools should be in every case under the superintendence 
of the clergyman of the parish. 

The British and Foreign School Society, on the other hand, admit 
Churchmen and Dissenters equally as schoolmasters, require that 
the Bible should be taught in their schools, but insist that no Cate- 
chism should be admitted. 

Others again contend that secular instruction should be the busi- 
ness of the school, and that the ministers of different persuasions 
should each instruct separately the children of their own fol- 
lowers. 

In the midst of these conflicting opinions, there is not practically 
that exclusiveness among the Church Societies, nor that indifference 
to religion among those who exclude dogmatic instruction from the 
school, which their mutual accusations would Jead bystanders to 
suppose. 

Much therefore may be effected by a temperate attention to the 
fair claims of the established Church, and the religious freedom 
sanctioned by law. 

On this subject 1 need only say that it is her Majesty’s wish that 
the youth of this kingdom should be religiously brought up, and that 
the right of conscience should be respected. 
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Moreover, there is a large class of children who may be fitted to 
be good members of society, without injury or offence to any party 
—I mean the pauper orphans, children deserted by their parents, 
and the offspring of crimisals and their associates. 

It is from this class that the thieves and housebreakers of society 
are continually recruited. It is this class, likewise, which has filled 
the workhouse with ignorant and idle inmates. 

The Poor Law Commissioners have very properly undertaken to 
amend the vicious system which has hitherto prevailed, and in the 
neighborhood of the metropolis much has been already done under 
their auspices. 

It is in this direction likewise that certain good can be accom- 
plished. It sometimes happens that the training which a child of 
poor but virtuous parents receives at home, is but ill exchanged for 
the imperfect or faulty instruction which he receives at school, de- 
based by vicious association ; but for those whose parents are dead, 
or who have no home but one of habitual vice, there can be no such 
danger. 

In all such instances, by combining moral training with general 
instruction, the young may be saved from the temptations to crime, 
and the whole community receive indisputable benefit. 

These and other considerations will, I am persuaded, receive from 
your Lordship the most careful attention. I need not enter at pre- 
sent into any further plans in contemplation for the extension of the 
blessings of sound and religious education. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) J. RUSSELL. 

The Lord President of the Council, &c. 


Berkley Square, Feb. 6, 1839. 
My Lorp,— ' 

I have had the honor to receive your Lordship’s letter, conveying 
to me her Majesty’s desire that I, as President of the Council, to- 
gether with certain other of her Majesty’s servants, should compose 
a Board, or Committee, to consider the state of education, and direct 
the application of any sums which may be appropriated by Parlia- 
ment for promoting its improvement. 

I hasten to express my readiness, whilst I continue to fill that sit- 
uation, to discharge my share of such a duty, convinced as I am of 
the importance of the objects proposed, and the improbability of 
their being satisfactorily accomplished without the countenance and 
superintendence of her Majesty’s Government. 
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I at the same time beg leave, at the outset, to state my opinion, 
that the establishment of a Normal School, for training masters in 
the most perfect methods of communicating literary and industrial, 
as well as moral and religious instruction, is the most pressing and 
important of these objects, both in itself and as being a necessary 
step to the attainment of the rest; and also the strong conviction 
which I entertain that it should be a positive condition of such an 
establishment, that it should be so regulated and provided with suf- 
ficient means to enable the teachers, who are trained there, to ac- 
quire and to give such religious instructions as may be required at 
all ordinary schools, in the principles of the Church of England, 
without any exclusion of those who may be connected with such 
other religious persuasions as are known to prevail amongst a con- 
siderable portion of the population of the country, who may be 
desirous of and should be enabled to receive similar instruction from 
their own ministers, subject to the control and superintendence of 
the authority under which the school will he placed. 

That such a regulation should be distinctly promulgated and un- 
derstood, appears to me indispensable for its success, in diffusing 
widely those benefits which all are alike entitled to receive, and 
combining with the most approved methods of education the most 
solid foundation on which it can be placed. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) LANSDOWNE. 


The Lord John Russell, &c. 


Whitehall, Feb. 9, 1839. 
My Lorp,— 
I have had the honor to lay before the Queen your Lordship’s 
letter to me of the 6th instant, and [ am commanded to inform you 
that her Majesty is pleased to approve of the course your Lordship 


proposes to pursue. I have, &c. 
(Signed) J. RUSSELL. 


The President of the Council. 





Common Scuooits 1n Pennsyyvania. 


Of 1088 districts into which the State was divided under the Act 
of June, 1886, (exclusive of the city and county of Philadelphia,) 
840 have within the past year assessed a school tax, and received 
their portion of the public money. The number of schools in these 
840 districts is 5269, male teachers 4758, female teachers 1974, 
male scholars 127,677, female scholars 106,042. Total scholars, 
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234,719. Average number of months taught per annum, 2 3-4 ; 
average salaries of male teachers, $18 95 ; do female, $1130. The 
number of German scholars in 628 districts is $3061. Cuvulored 571. 
State appropriation for schools in 1839, $308,910. Tax assessed for 
same purpose by the 840 accepting districts, $385,788. ‘Total, 
$600,732. 


Scuoots 1x Micuiean. 


Amid all these schemes and operations for the general welfare, 
the great subject of Education has not been neglected. A system 
fur the organization and support of primary schools, has been de- 
vised—a plan for a University, with an indefinite number of branch- 
es, adopted —and measures taken for the disposition of the univer- 
sity and school lands. The foundation of the whole is laid in the 
constitution of the State, which contains provisions not to be found 
in the constitution of any other State of this Union. Of the Michi- 
gan school system—the superstructure reared upon this basis—of 
the suitableness of its several parts, of its proportions, and adapta- 
tion to the wants of an infant republic of giant strength, | shall not 
speak, and the reasons will doubtless be understood and duly appre- 
ciated by all who hear me. But of the means of our State for the 
support of education in all its departments, [ can speak with confi- 
dence. If the University lands should average $20 per acre, and 
they bid fair to do that, it would give a permanent fund of $921,600; 
the interest of which would be annually $64,512. The primary 
school fund, however, is the most magnificent, and really the most 
important. It is soon destined, we trust, to carry the means of a 
good education to every child within the limits of the State. The 
school lands amount to rising of 1,100,000 acres. Should the ave- 
rage be but $5 the acre, it would give us over ¢5,000,000, the inte- 
rest of this would be $350,000 yearly. These estimates may seem 
extravagant, but it is believed that the result will exceed, rather than 
fall short of this computation. Time, the great discoverer of events, 
will yet develop the resources of Michigan for the promotion of 
literature and science, and enstamp upon them a value, of which 
few seem to bave had any adequate conception. It is true, much 
depends on good management and wise councils.—Hon. J. D. 
Pierce. 


Epvucation 1x Texas. 


The Committee on Education in the Senate have made a Report, 
to which is appended a Bill, providing that each county in the Re- 
public shall have three leagues of land surveyed and set apart for 
the purpose of establishing a primary school, and that twenty leagues 
of land be set apart for the establishment and endowment of two 
Colleges or Universities hereafter to be created, one to be established 
in the Eastern and the other in the Western part of ‘Texas. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


Aw Ivaveurat Appress, delivered at Mercersburg, Pa., at the An- 
nual Commencement of Marshall College, Sept. 26, 1838. By 
Albert Smith, Professor of Ancient Languages in the Institution. 
pp- 28. Published by the Board of Trustees. 


This address is written with great skill and ability. The proposi- 
tion maintained in it is that “ Education separated from Religion, 
furnishes no security to Morality and Freedom.” Three sources of 
argument in support of this proposition are suggested, viz.: the 
scriptures, the nature of man, and the lessons of history. ‘The au- 
thor of this address has chosen the latter. This choice, we think, 
was hardly a judicious one. ‘The argument is too large for a single 
address, and requires a more minute detail and more severe discrim- 
ination for the fair exhibition of it than can be given in so small 
compass. While, therefore, we heartily believe the proposition to 
be true, and that history on every page bears unequivocal testimony 
to it, we are not satisfied with so narrow and rapid a discussion. It 
needs more extension. We will add that the impression which the 
reader will derive from the sketch of the state of morals in Athens 
and Rome is less favorable than we think it should be ; and that if 
Rome and Athens were compared when they had reached the same 
degree of civilization, Athens will be found not so inferior in true 
virtue as might be inferred from this representation. 

This is not the place for a discussion of the proposition, yet we 
will say, that although intellectual culture alone will not hold a na- 
tion in the practice of virtue, all the tendencies of sound learning 
are coincident with the nobler instincts and virtuous sentiments of 
men, that wisdom and severe discipline and truth are of the nature of 
virtue, though of a power too feeble always to stay the overmaster- 
ing passion. Were it possible to disjoin religion and knowledge, the 
assertion were hardly paradoxical that religion separated from edu- 
cation furnishes no (adequate) security to morality and freedom. 

Prof. Smith would do good service to the cause of education and 
of religion, and of our country, if pursuing the historical argument 
he has sketched, he would establish his proposition on clear and pre- 
cise statements of facts and thorough and accurate historical induc- 
tion. We cannot doubt his ability to do this work well. 
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Srrictures on THe New Scoot Laws or Onto anv Micuiean ; 
with some general observations on the systems of other States. 
By O. 8S. Leavitt, Cincinnati, 1839. 


This is the work of a disappointed candidate for the office of 
Superintendent of schools in Michigan, and is of course rather war- 
like in its character, and not always courteous. How far his state- 
ments may be affected by his position, we know not. Doubtless 
those systems are not perfect. 

We quote some passages in which the author speaks of the means 
of forming a teacher’s profession, which subject deserves to be con- 
sidered. 


* Teachers will be respected and paid, by the people, when a pro- 
fession of Education is created, volkguited an Fr me by law. 
For then young men of education and talents, and members of the 
other professions will comein and prove themselves worthy of honor 
and substantial reward.” 

“ How can this be done? I answer, by putting it exactly on the 
foundation of other professions. Make it an independent, self-gov- 
erning profession—subject to the wholesome restraint of some gen- 
eral law. We can trust the lawyers and doctors to examine their 
own candidates and manage their own concerns in their own way, 
provided they do not interfere with the right of others. Experience 
shows that a profession in our country will elevate its character and 
the qualifications of its own members, without any foreign aid, if 
protected by law. Now why not trust our teachers? Have not 
qualified teachers as much learning, and wisdom, and patriotism as 
physicians and lawyers? If they have not, they should have, and 
ean soon have by enjoying the ordinary legal recognition and pro- 
tection granted to other professions. 

How shall this be commenced ? This course is simple, plain, and 
feasible. Some persons must be first named by the Legislature, or 
some other authority, designated by law, of unquestionable talent 
and learning, who are in the practice of this profession—say three 
in each county—who form the teachers’ profession, They meet 
monthly or quarterly to examine candidates for admission, discuss 
education questions, and transact any business that they may deem 
necessary, for advancing the interests of their cause. They are 
lawfully constituted to take care of the interests of education, and 
they will do it,—certainly as well as those have done, who have 
never made the science of education their study. Their own inter- 
ests will require it, and the advancement of the cause will lie near 
their hearts. On the new arena thus afforded, they are to gain not 
only respectability but fame. By our laws we have shown them 
that they are worth respecting and trusting ; men of the right stamp 
will hasten to their ranks, as well from the other three, now over- 
flowing, professions, as from eur colleges and other seminaries of 
learning.” 

** It may be asked here, ‘ how do the laws make teaching disrepu- 
table ?? I will illustrate. 
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Suppose we abolish the present plan of the Medical profession— 
have a certain number engaged in each township, each to practise 
in his own district. Being so very important to have good physicians 
for all the people, and that the poor can be furnished gratis with 
‘ doctoring’ (as sickness will come and is not their fault) the State 
take the matter in hand and provide a fund and authorise a further 
tax to pay these physicians. Now, as it is very important the peo- 
ple be not imposed upon by quacks—have three persons appointed 
either by the people or the ‘court,’ to examine these physicians 
every ucar ; and to prevent dangerous combinations whereby plans 
might be laid for ‘ striking for higher wages,’ or some other measure 
to advance their own interests at the expense of the liberties of the 
people, have the laws so framed that they must be discharged every 
year, and make new engagements where they may, and also fix 
their wages so that they cannot receive more than a certain price. 
With a fixed maximum of wages ; and examinations by blacksmiths, 
lawyers and laborers; with their annual discharge from employ- 
ment; their subjection to men of other avocations and without the 
privilege of determining the qualifications of their own members, 
nor being trusted with aes their own concernsand the peculiar 
interests of their own cause, I say, with all these instructions, would 
the practice of the medical profession, under the law, be anything 
but debasing, disreputable? Common sense answers—no! Could 
men of talents be induced to devote their time and money to fit for a 
profession like this, when justice and humanity would require abso- 
lute celibacy, to practise it with any success? If then the practice 
of physic under these circumstances would be disreputable, the busi- 
ness of teaching is now and must be debasing under the existing 
laws. ‘Teachers are now situated even worse than physicians would 
be under the supposed law. Private schools are encouraged, taught 
by persons beyond the control of law and who are supposed to be 
so well qualified as not to require even an examination. ‘They are 
frequently situated permanently, and theiremoluments depend upon 
the reputation they have as teachers, and (professionally speaking) 
the success of their practice. These, however, do not constitute a 
profession ; but the best are thus engaged, and the others being un- 
der the denomination of ‘Tom, Dick, and Harry,’ are placed in a 
rather unenviable situation.” 


Tue Inavaurat Appress at the Anniversary of the Granville Lit- 
erary and Theological Institution, Aug. 8, 1838. By Jonathan 
Going, D. D. President and Professor of Theology. Columbus, 
Ohio, 1839. 


The theme of this discourse is “ the reciprocal influence of Learn- 
ing and Religion.” We were somewhat startled on opening it to 
find the first sentences such as these, ‘‘ The doctrine of innate ideas 
is now universally exploded. Man is, at any given stage of his be- 
ing, exclusively the creature of education.” Has not our author 
heard of Kant, and Cousin, and Coleridge? Wequotea paragraph, 
which tells the plan and character of the Institution. 
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“The Institution whose anniversary we this day celebrate, is 
founded on the principles maintained in this address. It is the Gran- 
ville Literary and Theological Institution, and its name fully indi- 
cates its character ; it is sacred to Learning—it is consecrated to 
Religion. In its maturity, it contemplates a College of high order, 
and a Divinity School for the thorough training of young men for 
the christian ministry. But as it is the part of wisdom to take things 
as we find them, and make them better as far and as fast as we can, 
this Institution adjusts itself to the state of things necessarily exist- 
ing in a country whose institutions, civil, literary, and religious, are 
immature. It is, therefore, a Preparatory School, where young men 
are fitted for admission into the regular college course, and where 
are taught all the branches of a practical English education—an in- 
cipient college, with a Freshmen, a Sophomore, and a Junior class 
duly organized—a school of the prophets, in which young ministers 
and candidates for the ministry, of various degrees of literary attain- 
ment, may receive such instruction in theology as shall best comport 
with their age, previous study and pecuniary means, and with the 
pressing wants of the churches.” 


Twecrta Annvat Report of the Trustees of the Ohio Asylum 
for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb, to the Legislature of 
the State of Ohio, for the year 1838. Columbus, 1839. 


The number of pupils in the Asylum is seventy, of which number 
fiftyeight are supported by the State. The school went into opera- 
tion in Oct., 1829. Since that time it has received 152 pupils; 102 
of them came from families which contained one mute each, 24 from 
families containing two mutes each, 19 from families containing 
three mutes each, and 7 from families containing four mutes each. 
In no instance is the misfortune believed to be hereditary. The 
deafness of 64 was congenital. The number of mutes in Ohio is 
estimated at one to every 2156 of the whole population, or 700 to 
800 for the the whole State. The census of the United States for 
1830 gives 6106 as the whole number inthe country. The expenses 
for the Asylum for the past year were $8,548, It is under the super- 
intendence of H. N. Hubbard. 


Seventy Annvuat Report of the Trustees of the New England 
Institution for the Education of the Blind. Boston, 1839. 


The whole number of pupils who regularly attend the school is 
60, of whom 52 can read the books in raised letters ; 25 can write a 
legible hand ; all above eight years of age are well grounded in 
grammar, arithmetic and geography ; while some have made very 
respectable acquisitions in natural philosophy, algebra, geometry 
and astronomy. Almost all the pupils devote a large portion of their 
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time to music. They have, almost without exception, a musical ear. 
Fortyfive play upon the piano forte, and eighteen upon the organ. 
We are pleased to learn that the spacious building known as the 
Mount Washington House, in South Boston, is to be occupied by 
this Institution. ‘The site is healthful and the accommodations ex- 
tensive. ‘The labors of the unwearied and accomplished Superin- 
tendent for the benefit of the blind, not only in this institution, but all 
the world over, merit the highest praise. 


Aw Appkess delivered to the Students of the Louisville Medical 
Institute, in presence of the citizens of the place, at the commence- 
ment of the second session of the Institute, Nov. 13, 1838. By 
Joshua B. Flint, M. D., Professor of Anatomy. Louisville, Ky. 
Prentice & Weissenger, 1838. 


We have been much pleased with this address. The author mod- 
estly calls it “some miscellaneous remarks on the objects of the 
medical profession, the personal qualities and accomplishments cal- 
culated to secure success therein, and on some of the sonrces and 
aids of medical improvement. The suggestions he offers are appro- 
priate and valuable, and his opinions, where they differ from the 
common, are given with freedom and boldness. He evidently pos- 
sesses a genuine reverence and enthusiasm for his profession, and 
elevated notions of the standard of character and attainment which 
shall sustain its true dignity. His remarks on the importance of a 
literary character to the profession are most pertinent, and we regret 
to believe too much needed, We quote a single paragraph on this 
subject. 

** We cannot be faithful to our profession, as it seems to me, under 
the present system of medical education, which scarcely recognises 
general scholarship, and especially classical Jearning, even among 
the collateral branches of study. 

Medical schools will continue to exhibit a capital defect in their 
organization, until some good measure of attainments in science and 
literature shall be made a condition of matriculation. For rarely 
after entering on the absorbing engagements of practice, will the 
physician have resolution, if he have the inclination, to recur to 
elementary studies which he bas omitted in youth, but which are 
essential to any subsequent proficiency. These preliminary requi- 
sitions, must, of course, be moderate at first, but might gradually be 
augmented, until the candidate for medical honors should possess a 
respectable share of general scholarship before entering on studies 
peculiarly professional.” 

The observations here recorded, which Prof. Flint has made on 
the Medical Schools of Europe are at variance with the notions 
commonly entertained among us. Yet we have strong confidence 
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in the substantial accuracy and fidelity of his statements. We know 
him to be a strict and close observer, and one whose judgments are 
as freely given as they are independently formed. Of the French 
school he says, 


* Generalizing extremely the expression of my objections, I should 
say that ‘the School’ is weakened by the excessive elaborateness of 
its organization, and burdened by the multitude and detail of its 
lectures*—that anatomical instruction; both normal and pathological, 
is too deeply tinctured with transcendentalism—and that the practice 
in the hospitals is vitiated by a servile adherence to antiquated rules, 
ora — of rash, unjustifiable experiment in the present practition- 
ers. In one or other of these two extremes, you may arrange all 
you can see of medical or surgical treatment in the general hospitals 
of Paris—the juste milieu, so much talked of by their politicians, 
has no place in the counsels of their physicians.” 


Of the English, 


**In a critical notice of the medical institutions of London, I could 
by no means represent them as faultless. Among the patients in 
some of the hospitals there appeared slovenly habits of person and 
apparel, quite inconsistent with Hospital hygiene, and altogether 
out of character among a people so remarkably neat in all such par- 
ticulars, as are the English. In others, the dietetic arrangements 
seemed to be very exceptionable, the errors being generally on the 
side of excess, and in most of these institutions the records of the 
larger part of the cases are quite too meagre and imperfect to 
present an ything like an instructive history of the disease or its treat- 
ment. 

*‘ The British surgeons are reposing too long on the transcendant 
merits of John Hunter, and among their physicians, the imitators of 
the assiduous Baillie are far less numerous than his admirers.” 


He seems to have formed a very high opinion of the Medical Fac- 
ulty in Italy, ‘‘ The Faculty of Florence,” he says, 


“Though less ostentatious than their Gallic neighbors, are quite 
as assiduous and scientific, more deferential to the common sense 
of the profession, more ready to appreciate the progress of the art in 
other nations, and therefore in a more promising condition for ad- 
vancement themselves.” . 

“On the whole, if an American medical student should determine 
to pursue the elementary branches abroad, I should advise him to 
repair at once to Florence, The language is more readily acquired 
than any foreign tongue, the expenses of living are less than in any 
foreign Capitol, and a comfortable passage to Leghorn may gene- 
rally be secured from some Atlantic port, for a less price than is 
demanded by the packets to Liverpool or Havre.” 


* In one respect, however, the routine of instruction is on a better plan than 
that which is pursued among us—there are but three lectures a day at ‘the 
School,’ during the term, and no one Professor lectures oftener than three times a 
week. 
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The testimony which he gives to the merits of the American 
schools, is flattering and we doubt not just. 


** Without depreciating at all the advantages of foreign travel and 
observation, it is but just to domestic institutions, which have been 
reared and organized throughout the country with much liberality, 
to affirm, that a persevering student nay become master of all that 
is positive in the present state of science, and of whatever is most 
material in the qualifications of a practitioner, without crossing the 
Atlantic. The refinements, embellishments, luxuries of professional 
education, await him, in tempting variety abroad—its substantial, 
essential elements may be commanded at home.” 


We cannot leave this pamphlet without saying that it has seldom 
been our lot to have meta book so disfigured with typographical 
errors. 


Satiricat Hits at tHe Peorpre’s Epvucation. pp. 88. Pub- 
lished by the ** American Common School Union,” N. Y. 


If there can be satire without wit, there may be satire in this pam- 
phlet. If not, there isa misnomer. The plates are somewhat hu- 
morous, the prose is almost purely didactic. 


Tue Teacner: or Moral Influences employed in the instruction 
and government of the young. New stereotype edition ; with an 
additional chapter on “The First Day in School.” By Jacob 
Abbott, late Principal of the Mount Vernon Female School, Bos- 
ton, Mass. pp. 314. Boston: published by Whipple & Dairell. 
1839, 


We are glad to see a new edition of this valuable work. It is 
written in the peculiarly sprightly and interesting style which has 
rendered the works of this author so wonderfully popular, and is 
filled with principles clearly illustrated and practical suggestions of 
the highest value. Indeed it is eminently a practical work, written 
by one who has had much experience as a teacher, who knows in- 
timately his wants, and who has more than almost any other man, 
the power of skilful adaptation. ‘The work is designed particularly 
for young teachers, but the old and experienced may gather 
from it hints of new methods, and cannot fail to be pleased at Jeast 
by the spirit of sincere and earnest interest in his work which per- 
vades the whole of it. 

While we heartily commend the work both in its plan and execu- 
tion, we would interpose a caution ; and we do this the more con- 
fidently, because we know that those features of the book to which 
we shall refer, have been, doubtless beyond the intent of the author, 
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the occasion of errors and mistakes, and unfortunate practice. The 
reader who takes this book for authority, and on many points it is 
most excellent authority, ought to remember that it does not treat of 
the whole subject of school discipline. It is intended mainly to 
show the value and teach some of the uses of moral influence in 
school government. The fault is perhaps not in the author, if the 
reader understands this phrase, as excluding authority, and equiva- 
lent to * suasion ” only. Such is the current meaning of the phrase. 
It does not include fear, which is most certainly a moral influence. 
It does not include submission to what the teacher perceives to be 
reasonable ; a submission which is at the basis of all authority ; but 
only to what the pupil perceives to be such. Now the doctrine of 
authority, though fully asserted in this book is not the subject of it, 
and therefore very properly not made prominent iv it. But the 
reader, who would read wisely, must remember that moral influ- 
ences are only’some of the means, and we venture to say, taking 
that phrase in its common acceptation, not the surest means of dis- 
cipline and of education ; and if as a teacher he gives to them only 
a place in his plans he will assuredly fail. 

The question merits a careful consideration from the friends of 
education, whether, in our abhorrence of violence and brute force, 
we are not rushing to the opposite and worse extreme of disregard- 
ing authority, or of deceiving ourselves by contrivances to secure 
its effects, while we disguise and conceal the thing itself. The child 
must learn obedience, for the man must practise it. He must trust 
to the conclusions of a superior reason, while he cannot yet appre- 
hend the principles on which that reason decides. No one doubts 
this in respect to childhood. Yet is it not as really true of youth? 
Nay is it not the highest effort of our maturest manhood to yield 
implicitly to a reason higher than our own, whose judgments we 
cannot fathom, and the ground of whose decisions are utterly be- 
yond our reach ? 

Another error into which the reader may fall, is to forget that the 
examples with which the book abounds, are mere illustrations of 
principles, and thus be induced to try precisely the same methods, 
or wait for the occurrence of exactly similar cases. If the princi- 
ple becomes apparent, the occasions for its use will be infinitely va- 
rious, and the method of their application will vary with the circum- 
stances of every school and the temper and habit of every teacher. 
The plans which would be eminently successful in the hands of one, 
would, if strictly followed, prove complete failures with another. 





